served. Anc^ the men, when En-Ian explained it to them,
were pleased with what t^ey thought was such clever
trickiness, and so the thing was done. And thereafter a
certain number of prisoners were taken alive and fed and
given courtesy^^nd kindness and 'educated/ as En-Ian
said, for a week or two, and set free again, looking, every
man thus freed, so bewildered at what had happened to
him that he was wholly dumb and did not know what came
^next.
But for Bunji it was no use after all. In the autumn
I-wan had a letter from Tama and in it she was all grief
and mourning. Bunji had been killed in the fighting at
Taierhchwang. I-wan, after he had read and burned her
letter as he must all her letters, sat a while in his own room
in great sorrow, remembering Bunji as he had known him
when first he went to the Muraki house. How warm a
heart had been his, and how merry! If there had been
no war, how long and happy a life would have been Jus
desert! But war had soon spoiled hyn. He was too
simple for the strain and cruelty of war, and it had broken
him. . . . And so all I-wan's fears of meeting him were
useless. And all Setsu's hopes were useless, too. She
would never have a second son.
One day in the autumn I-wan received a telegram from
Chiang Kai-shek, commanding him to come to him, and
saying that MacGurk would be there to fetch him the next
day if the storm then raging had abated. I-wan took this
message to En-Ian and they looked at it together and p&
their two minds on it and could imagine nothing for a
cause. At last they decided it could, at least, have nothing
to do with the state, since if there had been an official
reason, the message would not have come to him alone.
'Unless, of course/ En-Ian said, 'he is displeased with
something and wants you for a messenger/
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